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THE PROBLEM OF KNOWLEDGE FROM THE STAND- 
POINT OF VALIDITY. 

(Third Article.) 

BROADLY generalizing, we may say, there are two ways in 
which the problem of knowledge almost inevitably pre- 
sents itself. On the one hand it is conceived to be primarily the 
problem of validity, the ultimate question being: What is it 
that constitutes anything whatever knowledge ? On the other hand 
it is apprehended as essentially a question of import, and import, 
when analyzed, is found to be identical with whatmay be variously 
designated range, amount, degree, or generally speaking, quantity. 
Underlying this latter view is the reasonable assumption that 
knowledge is a thing which admits the distinction of more and 
less. Accordingly it seems natural to suppose that the concept 
of knowledge will itself be determinable by the same considera- 
tions which determine its increase. Its differentia, that is to 
say, will be found in the more-and-less distinction, and an in- 
telligent grasp of the latter will be looked upon as the only 
legitimate object of the inquiry. What makes knowledge, then, 
is just what makes it more, and to understand what more knowl- 
edge means and what distinguishes it from less, is to understand 
the thing itself. But more knowledge, to put it as briefly as 
possible, is the same thing as knowledge that means more. The 
whole question is therefore one of import. 

Thus, on the one view, degree or amount is a secondary feature 
of the thing which admits such variation ; and the defining char- 
acter of the latter is to be sought in a supposed validity which, 
whatever its basis, must be prior to a distinction which presup- 
poses it. On the other view, there can be no question of validity 
which is not a question of degree, and to seek a fixed definatory 
formula independently of this consideration is to commit the 
fallacy with which Hegel charges the Critical Philosophy. 

Now it is evident that import or significance — the fulness of 
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content in knowledge or what, as such, knowledge means — can- 
not be a matter of indifference in determining the concept. 
But the position here assumed is that significance of itself is not 
sufficient to define the character of knowledge. The mode in 
which the significance manifests itself must be taken into ac- 
count; and there is surely a sense (and that a very true sense) 
in which it is possible to know a content of relatively low sig- 
nificance, and to know it better than a more significant content. 
In this case, whatever the connection, there must be a difference 
of meaning between the ideas of more knowledge and better known; 
and knowledge itself becomes the prior concept required in order 
to determine the special significance of more and less in this 
respect. We are left therefore with the notion of validity as 
the determinant factor; and of this it remains to complete the 
concept. 

Keeping in mind the expediency of reserving final meta- 
physical issues, and confining ourselves to the actuality of know- 
ledge as a fact which must be assumed, we may return to our 
illustration — viz., the residual knowledge obtained by the 
elimination of unwarranted interpretation. The import of such 
knowledge may not be great — although it is by no means clear 
that this need be so. 1 But the slightnessof the import does not 
in any way interfere with the value of the instance; for it is just 
in such cases that the other factor in validity (the mode of pres- 
entation) is likely to be of greatest weight. 

1 On the metaphysical character and epistemological value of sensation there are 
several striking utterances in Professor W. E. Hocking's recent remarkable volume: 
The Meaning of God in Human Experience. Vid. especially pp. 301-2; 313; and 
appendix III, on "The Knowledge of Independent Reality ", reprinted in part 
from an article published in the Philosophical Review, Vol. XIX, No. 3, May, 
1910, under the title, " How Ideas reach Reality." The present writer greatly 
regrets that he has been unable to avail himself in these articles of the stimulus of 
Mr. Hocking's work — the more so as the analytic method here employed, by 
emphasizing distinctions, may have given rise to the appearance of a much greater 
difference between us than really exists. The antithesis suggested between 
religious truth and the ' gross actualities ' of historical development must (if it be 
allowable to anticipate) not be taken in any sense that would exclude an ample 
recognition of the metaphysical and religious import of history and, generally 
speaking, of the ' literal ' in experience. The ' Creativity of Religion ' and the 
' Prophetic Consciousness ' are undoubtedly among the essential and legitimate, as 
they are perhaps the most refractory, elements in a complete metaphysical treat- 
ment of the subject. 
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The reduction of a misinterpreted or over-interpreted experi- 
ence of sense to a simple and indisputable nucleus is apt to be 
explained in a somewhat misleading way. There is danger of 
saying, for example, that when I have removed all that I wrongly 
took the experience to mean I am confronted with the certain 
knowledge of my sensation as such, that what I really know and 
cannot help knowing is that I am experiencing a sensation, say, 
of green color. What is wrong in this is that it appears to 
impart a subjective turn to what may, in any case, very well be, 
and in the sense here involved must be a completely objective 
content of knowledge. That is, what I know is probably not 
anything about my sensations as such or about myself as having 
them, but merely that the object presented is a green color. And 
even if the content of my knowledge in this instance is myself 
or my sensation, still, as a subject for validity, the content must 
be entirely objective. 

We must now ask: What is it that constitutes the irrefragable 
validity of the knowledge contained in an experience of this 
type? The answer can only be: It is the complete commensur- 
ability between the object actually present to sense and the 
meaning of that object. Or, we might say, it is the fact that a 
more or less significant import has become actualized in a pre- 
sentation. As has been hinted, the import even in such cases is 
not always or necessarily insignificant, and there is no need to 
suppose that the process of reduction must always terminate in a 
minimal presentation such as we have assumed. Everything 
depends on the capacity of the presentation as such to sustain 
significance. It will be said that there is no meaning in such 
language, since import is not a simple character resting upon or 
inherent in the individual presentation, but a complex product 
of many factors, implying above all the agency of what logic 
calls mediation. And this may be true; but neither is the 
presentation as such ever a completely simple and undifferenti- 
ated character. Indeed, in arguments like that involved in the 
illustration of a minimal knowledge, it is apt to be forgotten 
how great is the range and complexity of the presentations which 
are continually pouring in upon us in the actuality of experience. 
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In view of this we may safely assert that whether or not it is the 
normal character of knowledge that the interpretative factor be 
far in advance of what we might call the presentation equivalent, 
the latter constitutes a manifold of inexhaustible richness. Nor 
must it be forgotten that in our ordinary mental economy we 
find it as safe as it is convenient to dispense in attention with 
much the greater part of the presentation complex, thus in- 
vesting the remainder with all the greater import. Whatever 
may be the risks and potential disasters due to such a procedure, 
it at least implies that we ordinarily find the presented data in 
excess of the strict requirements of knowledge, and that in the 
actual adjustment of factors we have no hesitation in entrusting 
to a few representative sensations a vast weight of significance. 
Of course the representative function is here symbolic— which 
means that there is a thorough disproportion between the 
actuality of the sensation (or the sensation reduced to minimal 
terms) and the range of significance attributed to it. It may be, 
however, that when we consider the combined intricacy and 
uniformity of experience, there are complications which a rela- 
tively simple presentation may acquire with all the force of a 
fundamental characterization, and which therefore cannot be 
shed off except in the analytic processes of abstraction. If so, 
there is no epistemological significance in the apparent dispro- 
portion between presentation and interpretation. Whether 
there are such complications is all a question of how far the 
element of necessity is capable of entering into experience as 
such. The view we have designated rationalistic does not count 
upon such a necessity as genuine; and Kant's view, which 
establishes or assumes the necessity of the ideal principles under- 
lying experience, does not succeed, as we have seen, in sustaining 
this same necessity within experience itself. But that experi- 
ence even in its material or empirical aspect contains its own 
necessities is clear from the case of the minimal presentation 
alone. A sensation of green color cannot as such sustain the 
significance of a sensation of red as such. And when we have 
admitted even this amount it becomes apparent that the mere 
fact of an orderly uniformity is not conceivable apart from a 
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large proportion of necessity in the elements themselves. At all 
events, in case of uncertainty or falsification arising out of the 
disproportion referred to, the first consideration is to reestablish 
the disturbed balance between the two sets of factors. This of 
itself indicates the epistemological significance of the equilibra- 
tion. The method employed involves either the elimination of 
interpretative accretions in the manner already made clear, or, 
if the difficulty is due primarily to the neglect of actual data, 
the attempt to restore the presentation equivalent. The 
examination of witnesses naturally takes one or other of these 
forms according as the motive is to destroy or to establish 
evidence. 

The defining character of epistemological validity in such in- 
stances as we are now considering must therefore be understood 
to lie, not in the amount of import as such, but in a certain pro- 
portionateness between import and the experiential conditions of 
the case. Of course the equivalence involved is not a proportion 
between abstract sensation, devoid of all significance on the one 
hand, and pure, undirected mental elaboration on the other. If it 
were so there could be no talk either of interpretation or of com- 
mensurables. The unit in each case is a complex directly or indi- 
rectly involving both elements. By an equivalence therefore must 
be understood the perfectly normal condition whereby a presenta- 
tion accepts an additional and perhaps relatively free connotation 
on the same grounds of legitimacy as those on which it accepted 
and continues to maintain an original meaning or complication. 
The acquisition of meaning is an original character of sensation 
itself, apart from which we cannot know our sensations; and 
throughout the development of conscious life the understanding 
of our experiences is an integral part of the way in which we 
have them. It is true that the primitive import of sensation is 
quickly discarded or fundamentally modified. But this is what 
we should expect. Experience does not at once attain the level 
of its inherent necessity. In speaking of the legitimacy of an 
original complication, and in describing the acquisition of meaning 
as an original character of sensation we do not imply that the 
primitive meaning can claim special epistemological legitimacy. 
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There is need to emphasize the difference between the primitive 
meaning and the residual meaning (got by elimination) for which 
peculiar validity was asked. In a way no two things could be 
more unlike. The former is the product of loose association in 
an experience as yet fluid and opaque; while the latter involves 
the discovery of a limit in the flux of experience by an act of 
reflective analysis. The stripping off of interpretative elements 
is in itself an act of interpretation of a very precise order, differing 
from scientific procedure, not in the exactitude at which it aims, 
but in the fact that it seeks to terminate at the opposite pole of 
knowledge in the completeness of a uniquely individual existent 
rather than in a completely idealized representation. 1 

If language is wanted in which further to define the condition 
of knowledge at the presentational pole of knowability, it will be 
found in some such expression as 'a luminous whole of intui- 
tion ' — the idea being that the presented and the interpretative 
factors constitute a unity which is not that of association but of 
necessary implication, and which, upon examination, will reveal 
itself as a condition of the presentation. What in any experi- 
ence we are entitled to suppose we know, is the meaning which 
we see cannot be denied of the presentation without destroying 
the experience itself. 

When we turn to the opposite pole of knowledge we are con- 
fronted with a significant difference — the absence of the experi- 
ential factor; 2 and just as the danger before was that the condition 
of knowledge as stated seemed to carry with it the excessive 
elimination of import, so here the difficulty is that the presenta- 
tional element on which such stress has been laid is almost or 

1 Of course the interpretative act, which must here be retrospective, is not to 
be confused with that which gives us the ideo-presentational complex in the first 
instance. Rather it is an act of interpretation brought to bear upon a prior inter- 
pretation, and it reveals to us on reflection the limit of assured legitimacy within 
the original interpretation of the content actually presented. 

2 It is not meant to deny experience in every sense to such knowledge, but only 
in the sense appropriate to the type of knowledge previously considered. Doubt- 
less there is a sense in which we can intelligibly maintain an experience of mathe- 
matical or religious truth — two somewhat different cases. But while Mr. Hocking 
is right in insisting that the knowledge of God is matter of experience and must 
be of the same ' literal ' character as an experience of sense, it is in the Uteralness 
rather than in the character of the experience that the identity lies. 
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altogether wanting. In the one case the presence and in the 
other the absence of this element is taken to have all the signi- 
ficance of a differentia. How then, it will be asked, can we hope 
in this way to obtain a uniform conception of knowledge? 

In answer to the question it must be pointed out that the 
assumption has all along been that of a double character in 
knowledge. This of itself calls for a difference in the conditions; 
and if the difference implied is the presence or absence of experi- 
ential actuality, then it falls within the concept and brings us 
back to our previous position that knowledge must be defined 
so as to include the difference of the scientific and the non- 
scientific. 

Beneath the apparent opposition between the two forms there 
is evident a close similarity. In each case the condition of 
validity is the resolution of a conflict or incommensurability 
between experiential and ideational or ideal elements; for we 
may assert of the validity of mathematics that it too depends 
upon elimination, resulting in a 'luminous whole of intuition.' 
Only the term intuition has no shade of sensuous connotation. 
It is not on that account unsuitable; and perhaps no language 
better expresses the common epistemological significance of 
the two cases than when we say that in the one instance we know 
a thing because we see it, while in the other we know a set of 
ideally exact relations to hold because we see that it must be so. 1 

We have therefore reached a formulation of knowledge which, 
though highly general, will hold of each of the extremes involved. 
It is not claimed that it is free from difficulties or defects. For 
one thing it is both narrow and negative, applying as it does 
only to extreme instances, and these perhaps the most artificial 
forms of knowledge, and availing itself chiefly of elimination in 
the establishment of validity. Surely, it will be said, elimination 
is the least of the factors involved. Moreover, what becomes of 
the vast world of knowledge represented in the practical judg- 

1 The Greek word Beupla in its divergent senses, contains the element of meaning 
common to an intuition dependent upon the presence and one dependent upon the 
absence of the sensational concomitant; and we may claim the full connotation of 
the term for our definition of epistemological validity as that form of validity which 
is essentially theoretical. 
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ments and generalizations of experience and in the body of the 
sciences outside mathematics and the mathematical disciplines? 
Do these conform to the type represented in the phrase 'a 
luminous whole of intuition'? Where do they find their place 
in the universe of knowledge? The latter has been represented 
as bi-polar, with experience (apparently in a highly sublimated 
form) at one end and mathematics at the other. Are the re- 
maining forms (constituting the great bulk of our knowledge) 
variously located between these extremes? Or must we conceive 
their relation to the extremes in some other way? Must we in 
the end deny them a place in knowledge altogether? In any 
case will this description in the long run hold ; and can we reason- 
ably look upon mathematics and experience, so far as knowledge 
is involved in both, as polar opposites? 

It is impossible here to attempt a circumstantial answer to 
these questions. But two propositions may be laid down. 
These are involved in any answer given, and they will serve to 
indicate the lines which further inquiry would necessarily take. 
In the first place, whether or not it be clear that the present 
formulation of knowledge is adequate to cover all cases, it 
certainly seems to bring within the pale of possibly knowable 
truth provinces of experience and the conscious life which other 
theories have been content to relegate to the unknowable, but 
which in other respects than that of strict epistemological validity 
appear to contain the key to the chief questions of existence. 
One more reference to Kant's difficulty will help to make this 
clear. Kant excludes the whole realm of religious and ethical 
truth from the conditions of strict knowability. In the sense 
defined in the Critique of Pure Reason I can know neither myself 
(as a free agent) nor God nor yet the relations which hold of 
such beings in a realm of freedom. The reason for this is that 
these entities when considered from the standpoint of their 
knowability are found to belong to the region of metaphysical 
speculation, where nothing can really be known because the 
condition of experiential verification is wanting. If however the 
experiential condition (in the narrow sense here required) is no 
longer considered a differentia of knowledge as such, but only of a 
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specific kind of knowledge, then the door is opened for the 
inclusion of a universe of profoundly significant meanings among 
subjects of possible cognition. Nor does the removal of the 
experiential qualification imply the relegation of known religious 
and ethical truth to a realm remote from the concrete interests 
of life. The connection between the presentational and idea- 
tional types of knowledge is not denied; but certain inadequate 
ways of postulating the connection have been discredited; and 
certainly nowhere more than in the realm of spiritual realities is 
there a persistent demand for a restatement of the relationship 
between the ideal and the actualities of experience — a restate- 
ment which will have to begin with a critical dissociation of the 
two. Neither religion nor morality can ultimately suffer from 
anything that counteracts the overwhelming tendency in human 
nature to identify the ideal concepts and demands of both with 
the gross actualities of history and historical evolution; and if 
we are compelled to give up this crude identification bit by bit, 
it is sure to be for the eventual good of the interests involved. 
A set of ideas which seem for ever to evade the actuality of our 
human lives is not lost to us so long as these ideas retain at least 
their critical power ; and as in the parallel case of the opposite poles 
of knowledge, our ultimate problem may be to discover the nature 
of this connection and render it of practical effect. Altogether it 
may prove a great gain to us that God is not visible to human 
eyes 1 and that freedom is not among the physical and physically 
apprehensible conditions of our existence. In this very cir- 
cumstance may lie not only the spiritual significance but the 
knowability of both. The ideal qualification which experience 
and the things of experience reject may be accepted by that 
which transcends the limit and the content of experience ; although 
if language is needed to express the manner in which such knowl- 
edge actualizes itself in consciousness, no other expressions will 
be found so appropriate or so intelligible as ' experience ' itself 
— an experience, however, from which the sense reference has 
been (artificially, if need be) removed; and if the trans- 
cendence of experience (in the narrower sense) does not 

1 Note the Hebrew insistence on the religious value of the idea of an unseen God. 
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render truth unknowable in the sphere of mathematical science, 
there seems no reason why it should do so in other spheres. 
Thus beyond the convictions of superstition or of faith there may 
be reserved for the religious and moral intuitions a guarantee 
of knowability as certain as anything can be. Here as elsewhere 
the condition will lie in the possibility of the intuitions becoming 
'luminous' — that is, attaining a mental expression in which 
import and necessity shall be found inextricably implicated — 
the case of Oecapla. 

The second proposition to be laid down is a statement (really a 
restatement) of principle. The question of knowledge in the 
end is the question of validity; and if the formulation of this 
seems to endanger a large part of what we commonly suppose to 
be knowledge, we must be prepared to accept such a contingency. 
Outside of radical empiricism it would perhaps be difficult to 
formulate the idea of validity with any degree of strictness with- 
out appearing to limit the range of the reality known. And this 
is natural, since epistemology involves a critical examination of 
knowledge. We should hardly expect the whole body of the 
latter to pass unchallenged. The probability is (it seems 
reasonable to suppose) that until knowledge is clearly defined it 
will be confused with other things, and consequently that the 
sum-total of the strictly known will ordinarily be less than is 
thought. In the present case, however, it is by no means certain 
that the range of knowledge need be unduly restricted by the 
criterion. Indeed, the peculiarity of the latter is that it gives 
promise of including in a single formula the most diverse kinds of 
knowledge. In the two forms that have been chosen for special 
consideration, the particular knowledge of sense experience and 
mathematical knowledge, the condition of validity can be more 
forcibly demonstrated because it rests upon a limiting case; but 
the common formula which emerges does not necessitate the 
presence of a limit. All that is demanded is a certain equivalence 
of subject and predicate, which can be placed in such a light that 
it becomes transparent. The uniqueness of sense experience 
on the one hand and the purely ideal character of mathematical 
truth on the other furnish the condition of such a transparent 
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equivalence. But when we come to the wider generalizations 
of experience and to the empirical sciences, working with hy- 
potheses, it is not so easy to realize the required condition. 
In these cases, however, we do not claim the same completeness 
of assurance that characterizes the limiting instances. Know- 
ledge becomes more problematical. Yet if we consider the ideals 
which control it and in which it strives to terminate, these will 
be seen to involve the self-same formula of validity which is the 
guarantee of knowledge in the spheres of mathematics and of 
actual experience. The peculiar difficulty arises from the fact 
that while the aim is a relation of equivalence between the data 
of experience and certain universal formulae, the conditions of 
the case do not permit the free use of the method by elimination. 
We are here, generally speaking, forbidden to prepare our subject- 
matter specially with a view to validity, and are compelled to 
reach out equally to the two divergent poles of knowledge. 

These statements, however, must be seriously modified in the 
direction of our formula. We must give due weight to the 
difference of ideality, so to speak — a difference both of range and 
quality — to be found among the different sciences and in the 
same science at different levels of development. At the level of 
empirical generalization the universality which we predicate is 
not badly apportioned to the object. For the universality of 
repetition has significance only where a more explicit form of 
ideality is not available — that is, where the data are as yet 
crude and obscure — and therefore makes less exacting demands 
upon the data than any form of ideality. Of course the empirical 
generalization is highly precarious; but where advancing know- 
ledge explodes previous generalizations what happens is not 
merely that the equilibration of the interpretative and experi- 
ential elements has been upset, but that fresh experience has 
revealed new characters in the data, thus leading to a deeper 
interpretation and one more in consonance with the facts as now 
known. At the lower level of generalization, however, it must 
be agreed, we do find a kind of equivalence between the experi- 
ential factor, which is here less precise than in the unqualified 
individual experience, and the interpretative, which, as implying 
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merely repetition, is only slightly significant. The conditions of 
knowledge are therefore not wanting even on the present formu- 
lation, based upon the extreme instances of mathematics and 
non-generalized experience. And from the point of view of 
strict validity we should say of this approximation to knowledge 
that it represents a phase in which the individual experience 
abandons the shelter that legitimacy derives from uniqueness — 
but only so far as to seek shelter in a succession of precisely 
similar individual experiences. 

Of even more significance is the fact that the advance in 
knowledge which succeeds the stage of empirical generalization 
reproduces the very feature — elimination — in which we have 
sought the means of reaching a guarantee of validity. In the 
two limiting cases we remove opposite factors, on the one hand 
excess of interpretation, on the other the inexact element of sense. 
But here the process of elimination proceeds simultaneously 
from both ends and involves at once the sorting out of instances 
and a more exacting determination of import. Thus once more 
there is the same endeavor to find the conditions of a trans- 
parency between the two factors. And when we come to experi- 
ment, what we have is a superlative instance of double elimina- 
tion, resulting in the paradox of an a priori, ideal determination 
of actually given presentational elements. The significance of 
universality is subordinated to the exact specification of char- 
acter in a way that begins to suggest the even completer ideal- 
ization of mathematical science. 

The same significance appears to attach to elimination when 
we consider knowledge in another aspect — the aspect, viz., in 
which it has to do with the division of the sciences and the 
discovery of the principles which constitute a secure basis for 
scientific progress. Here again of course the mathematical 
sciences represent the limiting instance; but what is more to the 
point is the fact that the principle seems to hold of the concrete 
sciences as well. The scientific superiority of the Darwinian 
over earlier forms of evolutionary theory consists in the exacti- 
tude with which Darwin succeeds in eliminating excessive hy- 
potheses. It is a case of successful abstraction; and the effect 
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is at once enormous empirical verification and great precision of 
principle — the two features that mark off the limits of genuine 
knowledge. 1 

In conclusion some remark is called for in mitigation of a 
difficulty arising out of the designation of knowledge in terms of 
validity rather than of completeness or degree of adequacy. 
Validity appears to be too absolute a criterion — perhaps an 
abstract ideal — resting as it does upon the hard antithesis of right 
and wrong — known and unknown. Now it is not the intention 
here to deny a very genuine and significant meaning to the 
notion of degrees of knowledge. Of this the rejection of the 
Platonic tendency to identify knowledge in the true sense with 
its scientific form is evidence enough. On the other hand, it 
seemed necessary that, once the non-scientific was admitted to a 
legitimate place in the realm of knowledge, the significance of the 
admission should not be weakened by the refusal to accord such 
knowledge independent worth. In other words it was thought 
essential that the non-scientific, if it contained the element of 
knowledge at all, should be shown to have its own intrinsic 
validity. This position is, moreover, advanced partly by way of 
a prophylactic against what may be designated the over-easy 
epistemological tendency in certain phases of idealistic thought. 
The wholesale handling of the problem as altogether a matter of 
degree contains its dangers, because it seems to ask far too little 
as a condition of knowability. And when this is conjoined to the 
tendency to designate the universe of knowledge, thus generously 
interpreted, in terms of the scientific, 2 the danger amounts to 
no less than that in which as a matter of fact it really issues — 
viz. the complete stultification of the epistemological problem. 
On such grounds as these the criterion of knowledge was sought 
in the first place in the absolute concept of validity. 

1 The remark on the Darwinian hypothesis is inspired by Norman Kemp 
Smith — although of course he is not to be held in any degree responsible for the 
application. So far as I can see the truth involved is not materially affected by 
H. de Vries's significant but narrowly directed modification of the Darwinian 
hypothesis. 

2 It is true that Hegel cannot fairly be accused of any want of vigor in enforcing 
the distinction of the scientific and the non-scientific or of truth and falsehood as 
based on these. The difficulty is in rendering the distinction, as formulated, effec- 
tive in an epistemological sense. 
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If, however, after all has been said, it is thought that a large 
proportion of what we ordinarily, and not without reason, con- 
sider knowledge is bound to escape the limits of such a narrow 
and categorical formulation, the following suggestion is offered 
as in some degree meeting the spiritual demands of the situation. 
There are large and indefinite provinces of experience and 
thought, chiefly between the actual and the ideal, where we move 
with the same assurance and sense of significance which we feel 
in the case of perfectly accredited knowledge. And yet it is 
just here that the validity of our assumption in any exact episte- 
mological sense is most difficult to establish. If this is so, 
however, the proper course, it is urged, is not to throw over the 
idea of such a criterion and to obscure the problem of knowledge 
as such with extraneous considerations, pragmatic or other, 
but to acknowledge that there are convictions and forms of 
insight which may be of the deepest significance, and yet for 
which we cannot strictly claim the character of knowledge. 
Knowledge and meaning are not necessarily co-terminous, and 
meaning does not necessarily disappear because knowledge is 
impossible. In some cases, there is reason to think, such meaning 
is proleptic in its force, anticipating and symbolizing results 
which knowledge may yet make good. From the practical 
point of view too it is important that we should not mistake the 
character and extent of our spiritual accomplishments. Great as 
is the dynamic value of the positive element involved in the 
'als ob' attitude, it must not be forgotten that the 'als ob' 
rests upon an acknowledgment of limitation, and that such 
self-conscious limitation must necessarily enter as a constituent 
into the quality of the resulting activity. 

The separation of meaning and knowledge cannot, however, be 
carried too far. And just as in experience, whenever experience 
is found, there must be somewhere an element of knowledge, so, 
we may say, the very fact of meaning is symptomatic of knowl- 
edge somewhere. This it may be possible to analyze out of the 
meaning, as it is possible by elimination to isolate the element of 
knowledge in even an obscure and unintelligible experience. 
But apart from such a possibility the significant complex in itself 
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may frequently in such cases be characterized with entire 
accuracy, if not as knowledge, at least as cognitive value. Too 
great stress cannot be laid upon this idea, which deserves to be 
worked out exactly in connection with the problem of knowledge. 
Outside the realm of our knowledge, if this be strictly determined, 
there exist innumerable judgments, convictions, views, which, 
whether containing the germ of knowledge or not, possess its 
reaction value and a validity of their own, as well-assured at 
least as the validity of many unchallenged ethical and aesthetic 
judgments. 

A possibility that deserves to be considered is that judgments 
of the sort may really in the end belong to a category of know- 
ledge which has not been formulated. Scientific character they 
probably cannot have. But a place has been found for the non- 
scientific within the concept of knowledge; and we may ask: 
If there is room in knowledge for the distinction of the scientific 
and the non-scientific, might not the latter in turn prove itself 
capable of including certain clearly determinable distinctions 
which would stand for categories of knowledge? These cate- 
gories would of course be in the nature of a general set of con- 
ditions or universes of discourse, in the sense of general con- 
ceptual determinations under which different types of episte- 
mological validity might be secured. For instance, nothing is at 
present more difficult than to find an exact epistemological 
designation for the practical insight which is capable of such a 
high degree of development but is devoid of definite scientific 
character. In this province the practical validity of judgments 
is far in excess of their capacity for theoretical authentication. 
Perhaps it is the consciousness of this disproportion that in the 
end lies at the bottom of all attempts to seek an extra-episte- 
mological criterion for knowledge. The difficulty may, however, 
really be that the correct category which would render a strict 
epistemological characterization possible has not been found. 
There may be a way, for instance, of formulating the proximate 
judgments of experience in relation to the general concept of 
practical purpose, which would satisfy not only the practical 
but the theoretical conditions of knowability. And similarly 
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with the larger judgments that deal with ultimate value and 
truth. 

When we speak of the reaction value of such judgments, at 
any rate, it must not be supposed that the reference is only or 
mainly to their pragmatic importance. The value referred to is 
strictly epistemological, or at least it contains a strictly episte- 
mological component. As already indicated, there are many 
phases of reality — the realm of spiritual and moral relationships, 
of the social and religious life, of the ultimate judgments and 
largest generalizations of experience — where the deepest certainty 
is inextricably interfused with the profoundest obscurity. The 
Platonic myths, explicitly combining the sense of a necessity 
somewhere with the sense of unsolved enigma, are perhaps the 
most self-conscious literary expression of this phase of truth. 1 

In view of our general position the following would seem in 
some measure to indicate the lines on which an explanation would 
proceed. In the two limiting cases chiefly dealt with, it was 
required on the one hand to relinquish certain elements of ideal 
qualification in order to maintain the integrity of a presentational 
whole, on the other to relinquish a supposed presentational 
equivalent for the sake of completeness in the ideal qualification. 
Here, in contradistinction to both cases, we find a significant 
content too ideal for presentation in any known type of sense 
equivalent, and at the same time not of the kind which, as in the 
case of mathematical entities, compensates in exactitude for the 
loss of presentational character. Elimination must therefore, 
as in the advance from empirical generalization to better 
grounded truth, proceed from both extremes — the two opposite 
dangers, in the case of religion, for example, being anthropo- 
morphism and nature-worship at the one end and theology at 
the other. The question will be asked whether this double 
elimination leaves anything knowable standing; to which the 

1 Cf ., e. g., Socrates's words at the end of the myth in the Phcedo: t6 p,h> ovv ravra 
8utTXvpl(Ta<r6at ovtcos e'xeti', cos eyco dte\ij\vda, ob irpkirei vovv i%ovTi avbpi' otl jxkvroi 
7/ tovt' kcTiv y\ tomxut' arret irtpi ras ipvxas rjiuev Kai ras olKljereis, kTreiwep aQavarbv 
ye i? 4*vxh (pcdvercti avaa, tovto Kai irpkireiv p,oi 6okh /cat a^iop Kivbvvtvaai biojxkvc^ 
<tvto)s ix av ' KotXos yap 6 aivdwot' Kelt xp4 t& toiccvtcc &<rirep ivg-Suv eaurcp, Sid dr) 
iyoyyt Kai iraKou p,7]Kvvo: top pXiOov. 
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answer is: (1) that there must be knowledge of some sort in- 
volved if we know that the elimination is necessary, and (2) that 
the element of meaning remains a genuinely significant factor 
in our spiritual lives, not exhausted by any practical import it 
may contain, and sustained by something which, although it 
wants the presentational factor, we are bound to designate 
experience. Here then there seems to open up the possibility of 
establishing the equivalence which we have made a crucial con- 
dition of knowledge. In place of the ideal character of mathe- 
matical relations we have the ideal character implied in spiritual 
norms, and in place of the presentational equivalent we have a 
possible equivalent in an experience of a different order. We 
refrain, however, from designating as knowledge the knowability 
implied in this, confining ourselves to the term ' cognitive value ' 
— and for the following two reasons. 

First, it seems a warrantable assumption that the sum-total 
of what we generally claim as knowledge is much in excess of 
what a strict examination would authenticate. It is sound policy 
therefore to restrict rather than to enlarge the conditions under 
which we admit the claim of judgments to validity. In the 
second place, it is not clear that even in the experience which we 
call spiritual in order to distinguish it from the experience of 
sense, there ever is the equivalence of elements which we find 
in a presentation or in a mathematical demonstration. Our 
spiritual experiences may contain a reference to realities beyond 
themselves: it is doubtful whether we can so determine the 
actuality of the spiritual situation as to say that it means the 
latter. The relation here is analogous to a relation which, in 
narrowing down the conditions of knowledge, we have viewed 
chiefly on its negative side — that, viz., between the sphere of 
actual sense experience as a whole and mathematical truth. In 
order to determine the exact amount of knowledge to be expected 
from both of these it was found necessary to hold them apart. 
But there is a positive side to the,ir relationship as well. Al- 
though the ideal character of mathematical truth cannot enter 
into the content of the sense object as actually presented, the 
latter undoubtedly contains a reference to the former, just as the 
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former is able to employ the latter as a symbolism or notation. 
It is in the sphere of such relationships that we meet with cog- 
nitive values; and they entitle us, as Plato realized, to the almost 
indefinite use of symbolism. The reservations which Plato 
constantly makes with respect to the literal acceptation of 
particulars in the imagery of his myths may be regarded as an 
application of the principle of elimination. 

Archibald A. Bowman. 
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